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Abridged for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CIVET. 

This is a small carniverous animal, inhabiting 
the torrid regions of the eastern continent, and 
particularly distinguished by its power of secret- 
ing a powerful odor called civet. Their general 
appearance is something like that of the fox, 
which they also rzsemble in their habits; but the 
tail is long, hairy and cylindrical, and the claws 
something like those of the cat. They are noc- 
turnal, and prey upon birds and small animals. 
There are six or eight varieties; that represented 
in the cut is the Javanese Civet. The odoriferous 
substance which they yield, when good, is of a 
clear yellowish or brown color, and about of the 
consistence of butter; when undiluted, the smell 
is powerful and very offensive, but when mixed 
with a large proportion of oil or other mate- 
rials, it becomes an agreeable perfume. Their 
perfume was formerly very highly esteemed, 
and young civet cats were bought by druggists 
of Holland, England, &c. and brought up tame 
for the sake of the perfume. Mr. Powet, in his 
history of drugs, says he was presented by a 
friend with a civet cat obtained in China in 1683. 
“Having kept this creature some days, I per- 
ceived that the walls and bars that enclosed it 
were covered with unctuous moisture, thick, and 
very brown, of a very strong and disagreeable 
smell, so that, during the time I kept this animal, 
Itook care to gather the civet out of the pouch 
every other day, not without some trouble and 
hazard, because it put the creature to some pain 
or apprehension of it; and, having done so for 
months, I had about an ounce and a half; but it 
is certain that if the necessary care had been 
taken, and the beast hindered from rubbing itself, 
I might have got much more.” It is now but 
little used, and it would be difficult to procure 
even a small quantity in this country. It has be- 
come more fashionable among those who need 
perfumes to use musk, or otto of rose. H. J. H. 
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THE HARPOON BOY. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

In the morning of one of the brightest days of 
last summer, a little boy, about the age of thir- 
teen, clad in patched and threadbare garments, 
called at our door. 
“I have nothing to give you,” said the servant. 
‘You may not,” replied the boy, ‘* but I hear 
that your master gives away little books, and per- 
haps he will give me one,”’ 

was called to the door, and was instantly 
taken with his appearance. The following dia- 
Jogue then passed between us:— 
gq Minister. You ask for a little book; but per- 








haps you are hungry, and would rather have some 
breakfast. 

Boy. No, sir, I thank you; I have had a good 
breakfast given me by a kind lady; I should be 
glad if you would give me a book. 

M. But you are poor, my boy; would you not 
be better pleased with some money? 

No, sir; money is but vanity; I should 
like a book better. 

M. Why is it that you so much desire a good 
book? Of what use will it be to you? 

B. Good books teach me about God, and the 
way to heaven. 

M. And which is the way to heaven? 

B. It is by praying to God to make me good, 
and by trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died for sinners. 

M. Why do you think that God will hear 
when you pray? Do you deserve to go to heaven? 

B. No: none of us deserve to go to heaven. 
We are all too sinful for that. But I hope that 
God will hear my prayers and forgive me, because 
he has said he will. 

M. Do you then know any thing of the Bible? 

B. O yes, sir, I am very fond of it. But when 
my father and I were discharged from the ship, in 
our hurry we left our Bible behind us; and I have 
been sorry for it ever since. 

M. Discharged from the ship! Where then do 
you come from, my boy? 

B. I came, sir, from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. My mother died when I wasa baby. My 
father is employed in the whale fishery; and since 
I have been big enough he has taken me with him. 
We were on board a whaler, which brought us to 
England. The captain discharged the crew at 
M—, and we are now on our road to the fishery 
at C, in ‘hope of procuring employment till the 
spring, when we expect to get a ship to take us 
back. ' 

M. But employment is scarce; and you and 
your father being strangers here, must experience 
many hardships. 

B. God sends us friends, sir, every day. The 
captains of ships at the ports are all very kind to 
my father, and help him. « 

M. You say you are fond of your Bible. Is 
there any particular part of it which you recollect 
and which gives you comfort in your dangers and 
wanderings? 

B. lam very fond of the first chapter of St. 
John’s gospel; but I most frequently think of 
those words, ‘‘ When my father and my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will take me up.” 

M. Pray who taught you to read, and in- 
structed you in the meaning of what you read? 

B. I learned to read in a Sunday school, 
which was opened by a missionary at St. John’s. 

This conversation excited in me an affectionate 
concern for the little fellow, who stood before me 
leaning on a staff, which was the companion and 
support of his steps. That I might both gain 
more information respecting his humble history, 
and satisfy myself of his sincerity, I proposed to 
him to come and weed in my garden, promising to 
recompense him with a little book. He consent- 
ed, but said, ‘‘I must first run after my father, 
and tell him what I am going to do, and that I will 
come after him to C—.” In a shorttime he re- 
turned, with a pocket-knife in his hand, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to be employed. I took 
him into my garden, and, for once, was glad that 
it contained some weeds. He worked with as 
much diligence as I could expect from a sailor 
boy, who had been accustomed to very different 
occupations. During the two hours that he spent 











in cutting up the refuse production of the soil, I 
often stood beside him, and made further inquiries 
into his little history. Our dialogue ran on in the 
following strain: 

M. ow long were you in the Sunday school 
at St. John’s? 

B. Three months, sir. 

M. Only three months! Did you learn to 
read in that time? 

B.. Yes, sir, with the help of my father. 

M. Why did you then leave the sehool? 

B. Because it was broken up; and the mis- 
sionary removed to another place, to teach other 
poor children. 

M. Do you ever think of the kind persons 
who taught you? 

B. Yes, very often. They were very kind to 
me, and took great pains to make me understand. 
we for them, that God would bless and reward 
them. 

M. Do you think they showed you more kind- 
ness than if they had made you rich? 

B. O yes! they did more for me than that. I 
can never love them too much for all their good- 
ness to me. 

M. Are you not exposed to many dangers in 
the whale fishery ? 

B. Itis a dangerous business, sir. My em- 
ployment is to give the harpoons to the harpoon- 
ers, when they strike the fish and let out the line. 
Sometimes the angry fish will with his tail either 
strike the men into the air, or dash the boat in 
pieces, and endanger the lives of allin it. But 
God has taken care of my father and me, so that 
we have never met with an accident. 

When my little friend had spent two hours at 
his work in my garden, he was supplied with some 
plain food. As I entered the kitchen, where he 
sat to his humble repast, I observed that he had 
not eaten the whole of what had been placed be- 
fore him, although it was not more than enough 
for one of his years and situation. ‘‘ Can you not 
eat any more?”? I asked. He answered, ‘I 
thank you, sir; but, if you please, I will take the 
rest to my father.”” This was a moving instance 
of self-denial and filial affection. Surely it was a 
fair and lovely specimen of the fruits of that 
Christian culture which had been bestowed upon 
his youthful mind in the Sunday school at: St. 
John’s. ‘* My father,” added he, ‘‘is a good 
father to me.”” Happy, thrice happy the parent 
of such a child! Poverty and sorrow had not chil- 
led the current of natural feelings in his bosom. 

Richard expressed much thankfulness for his 
refreshment. ‘I know,” said he, ‘that God has 
to-day sent you to be my friend, as he daily sends 
me one friend or another.” He was about to 
withdraw,as if satisfied with what he had received 
in recompense for his labor, and too humble to 
renew his petition for a book. I gave him several 
small books suitable for his age and station. He 
looked at them with great pleasure, thanked me, 
and again made for the door. I then took from 
my pocket a small New-Testament, and said, 
‘* My boy take that; read it attentively with prayer 
to God, that he would instruct you yet more in 
its blessed truths. Never part with it.” He 
looked at me with a countenance, the expression 
of which is still fresh in my remembrance. Pale 
as it naturally was from the weakness of his con- 
stitution, and from the hardships he had endured, 
it instantly was covered with a blush of gratitude 
and delight. His downcast eye was lighted up 
with more than usual brightness. He took the 
book; and having warmly thanked me, added, 
‘* Part with it? No, never.” 
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A few minutes after he had left the parsonage, 
I followed him, desirous to bestow on him a small 
pecuniary gift, since, through his whole conduct, 
he had evinced a mind so free from sordid covet- 
ousness, Not but that the desire of money in him 
would have been justifiable, for his appearance 
bespoke the poverty of his earthly portion, and he 
was, at the very time, probably without a penny. 
I looked this way and that, but could not discover 
him; and I returned disappointed towards my 
home, concluding that kis nimble feet had carried 
him out of sight. By chance, as we are thought- 
lessly apt to speak—‘‘ Such chances providence 
obey’’—I took a circuitous path through our church- 
yard, different from any I usually trod. When I 
reached the lofty and aged village elm, which an- 
nually sheds upon the surrounding habitations of 
the dead its withered emblems and momentos of 
human frailty, I perceived the boy seated behind 
the trunk. “A shower of rain was falling, and he 
had sought shelter under its spreading foliage.— 
His back was towards me, so that he was not 
aware of my approach till I reached his side. I 
was delighted to discover his employment while 
under cover from the rain. He had drawn his 
New-Testament from his pocket, and was-reading 
it with: all the intentness of one who had. been ac- 
customed to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
its heavenly truths, as the very food of his soul. 
No miser counting over his hoard, no discover- 
er of a hidden treasure, could have been more en- 
grossed with his object, and more abstracted from 
all the world beside. It was a subject which a 
painter might have selected for his pencil. Mine 
were the only mortal eyes which beheld it. From 
heaven it was doubtless witnessed with an appro- 
ving smile, and the feelings of this youthful stu- 
dent of the divine oracles were recorded there as 
a testimony of his interest in the best promises 
which those oracles convey from God to man. 

About two days after this, I met him retracing 
his road. His father and he, disappointed at the 
fishery, had till then procured employment in the 
hay-fields, and they had just received information 
of a ship about to sail from one of the neighboring 
ports for their native land. I conversed with him 
a few moments, (and they were all which circum- 
stances then allowed me to spare,) gave him my 
blessing, and bade him God speed. 








“RELIGION. | 


IT COMES FROM ABOVE. 





“* The History of Little Peter,” from The Pilgrim-Hut, 
a liltle book translated from the German, published by 


Latimer, Philadelphia. 
There lived in my own neighborhood,in France, 


a poor boy who went only by the name of Little 
He had neither father or mother, and was 
And 
as he could sing very prettily, he seldom left a 
door without receiving something. This boy was 
remarkable for his habit of saying, upon all occa- 
For it happen- 
ed, that his father upon his death bed said to 
him, ‘My dear Peter, you will now be left to 
shift for yourself, and you will have to meet with 
many things in the world that you won’t like; but 
do not forget that every thing comes from above, 
Little Peter 
took particular notice of what he said, and that 
he might not forget it,he often thought of it aloud; 
so that he was often heard repeating these words 
Suppose he tapped 
at a window, and any one called out, ‘who is 
there?’ he would answer, ‘ bestow your charity on 


Peter. 
obliged to beg his bread from door to door. 


sions, ‘ It comes from above.’ 


and then all will be easy to bear.’ 


—'‘It comes from above.’ 


Little Peter!’ or else he would stand 
dow and sing . 
On Little Peter please hestaw; 
His head and feet are bare; 
He has no portion here below; 
His country is up there— 
— pointing with his finger to heaven. 
little ditty told who was at the window,and brough 
him out something, there, or at the door, 
any thing was given him, he expressed his grat 


at the win- - _ 


This 
When 





ye Pee 





itude with the words, ‘ Thank ye; it comes from 
above.’ When Peter was become an older boy, 
he began to consider more attentively the mean- 
ing of the words he so often uttered. And as he 
was an intelligent lad, he saw at once that sin 
could not come from God; and yet, as we can- 
not but believe that God governs the whole world, 
we may therefore say of every thing that hap- 
pens but sin, ‘ It comes from above.’ Whoever 
may find fault with this conclusion of his, I am 
quite sure that good came out of it to himself. 
For, as he was once passing along the street, a 
violent wind arose, and a brick fell from the top 
of a house upon his shoulder, and struck him to 
the ground. His first word was—‘ It comes from 
above.’ The people laughed at him, and were 
ready to think him foolish enough; as the brick 
must have come from above, and not from below; 
but they did not understand his meaning. And 
what was very awful, hardly a moment after, this 
same violent wind blew down a whole roof 
into the street near where he was, and killed 
three men on the spot. If Peter had not been 
delayed by his accident, he would have been then 
just where the roof came down, and been buried 
in the ruins. So that it did indeed come from 
above that the brick fell upon him; not merely 
from the top of the house, but higher still, even 
from heaven. At another time he had to carry 
a letter to the next town for a great gentleman, 
who desired him to make all the haste he could; 
and in order to do this, he took the shortest way 
across the fields, and had to jump over a ditch 
filled with water. But the ditch was too wide, 
and so little Peter came plump in, and was wet- 
ted all over, and the letter was lost in the mire. 
As soon as Peter was out upon his legs again, he 
said, ‘ It comes from above.’ Then heturned back 
and wentto the great gentlemen, and told him 
his misfortune. The gentleman was much dis- 
pleased, and drove Peter away. No sooner had 
little Peter set his foot in the street than he ex- 
claimed, ‘ It comes from above.? The next day 
the gentloman sent for him, and said, ‘Here my 
boy, are two ducats for you, for falling into the 
water. Ifthe letter had been taken where I sent 
you, it would have cost me a good deal of trou- 
ble. The occasion for writing it was altered 
quite unawares.’ . 

I could tell you much more in the same way about 
little Peter; for litthe Peter he was still called, 
after he was grown a good big boy. By and by 
there came a rich gentleman to the town, who 
heard of Peter, and sent for him, to give him 
something. As scon as Peter made his appear- 
ance, the stranger, whose name was Smith, said 
to him, ‘ Well, Peter, what do you think I have 
sent for you for?’ Peter replied, ‘ It comes from 
above.’ This pleased the gentleman, for he was 
of the same way of thinking; and he said to Pe- 
ter, ‘If you like, I will give you employment,and 
you shall be paid well. What do you say to it?’ 
‘It comes from above,’ said Peter; ‘why should 
I decline it?? So the rich gentleman took Peter 
away with him. We neighbors were all sorry to 
miss him from our windows, with his pretty little 
ditty: and as he was growing up without instruc- 
tion, we had reason to be glad he was now taken 
good care of. A long while after this, we heard 
that the same rich Mr. Smith had died and left 
Peter a great deal of money; and that he was now 
in a prosperous business for himself at Birming- 
ham, and still went on to say about every thing 
that happened to him, ‘ It comes from above.’ 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FOUR WORDS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 

My pear Youne Frienps,—Let me tell you 
at once why I write you this letter. It is to 
place before your eyes, and bring to your mind, 
{| four short words, which it would be well for you 
always to remember. 








a 


if I chose; but will it not be best to wait, and try 
your patience a little, and let such quick thinkers 
as you are exercise their thoughts in guessing 
what is going to be told them? It seems to me 
so; and while you are trying to think what are 
those four words, which it is my aim in writin 
this letter to make you know, and remember. | 
will go on to let you see how I came to think of 
writing to you concerning them as I do. 

Last Sunday, while you perhaps were at the 
Sunday school, I was visiting the prisoners here 
as they were alone in their cells. I went to the cel] 
of a fine looking man, who has spent twenty-five 
years of his life in prison. There isa sprinkling 
of gray hairs on his head, and his face is begin- 
ning to show marks of old age, though he is but 
little more than forty years old. When I came 
in front of his cell, he fixed his manly eye upon 
me, and looked as if solemn thoughts had lately 
been passing through his mind. 

He spake first. His remark wasthis. ‘ If] 
had remembered the words of Hagar, it would have 
saved me twenty-five years imprisonment.”’ The 
words of Hagar, which he referred to, are 
the very same four words, which it is my object 
in writing this letter, to have you remember. 
What this man said was the truth, though not the 
whole truth. He might have said, had I remem- 
bered the words of Hagar, it would have saved 
my fond mother unspeakable sorrow, while for 
twenty-two years she knew not where I was, and 
myself twenty-five years imprisonment, which is 
past, disgrace, and many a heart-ache, besides 
future imprisonment as long as I live, and per- 
haps the loss of my soul. 

While thinking of the great saving, which the 
timely recollection of a few words would have 
been to this man, the change of a few feet in my 
position, brought me before the grated door of 
another man’s cell. I stated to this man what a 
great advantage his next door neighbor had just 
told me it would have been to him, had he but 
remembered the four words of Hagar, which I re- 
peated to him, and then asked how much he sup- 
posed it would have saved him, had he remem- 
bered the same words? After a moment’s pause, 
his reply was—‘‘ Such remembrance would have 
saved my father from a shocking death, and me 
a narrow escape from the gallows, and imprison- 
ment for life.” Knowing, as I did, the history of 
this young man’s doings, I understood very well 
the meaning of his reply. About two years since, 
this man took a gun at evening twilight, pointed 
it through a window, and shot his father dead, as: 
he was sitting in a chair by the fire. I never 
could learn that there was any special reason, ex- 
cept a bad heart, for his doing this dreadful deed. 
He was tried, and condemned to be hung. This 
sentence was afterwards changed into imprison- 
ment for life. The meaning of the man’s answer 
was this—had he rememembered the words of 
Hagar, he would never have killed his father, 
and then, of course would have avoided the sen- 
tence of death, and imprisonment for life. It was 
what these two prisoners told me, as has now 
been related, that put me in mind of writing this 
letter to you. If it be true, asI believe it is, 
that simply the remembrance of four short words 
would have saved both of those prisoners from 
many bitter reflections, and imprisonment for 
life, and the father of one of them from a hor- 
rid death, I know you will not wonder if I should 
wish to have all my young friends know what 
these words are. If you are done guessing what 
these words are, it is time for me tell you, that 
you may see whether you have guessed right or 
not. You might see the four words, which } wish 
you always to remember by taking your Bible, 
and turning to the 13th verse of the 16th chapter 
of Genesis; but I will not put you te the trouble 
of looking after them. Here they are placed in 
large letters before your eyes, 


‘THOU GOD SEEST ME.” 
Look at these words,my young friends,and never 








-" I could tell you in this line, what these words are, 





forget them, They are words of solemn truth. 
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God does see you, and me, and every body else, 
every where, and atalltimes. Ifwe keep these 
words constantly in mind, we shall not find it | 
easy to sin. IWave enquired of many men, who have 
often done wickedly, and never heard one say, 
that he ever did a bad deed when thoughts of God 
was in his mind. Not long ago a prisoner told 
me that he once formed a plan to steal. At the 
moment when he was about to reach forth his 
hand, and take the article, the thought came into 
his mind, that God saw him. He could not steal. 
He left the article, which he coveted untouched, 
and went away sorrowful. 

And here let me affectionately charge and con- 





jore you, my dear young friends, whenever a| — ~~ 


wrong thought comes into your minds or a wrong 
feeling springs up in your hearts—or when at any 
time you may be tempted to neglect any duty— 
speak a wrong word, or do a wrong act—banish 
such thoughts and feelings—and resist such temp- 
tation by revolving in your minds these four short 
words of Hagar—‘‘ Thou God seest me.”’ 
I am sincerely you friend, 

G. Barrett, Chaplain of Conn. State Prison. 

Wethersfield, Conn. August, 14th, 1835. 





Translated from Berquin for the Yuuth’s Companion by “A Teach- 
er in New Bedford.” 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 

Adrien Derval was a boy of a most excellent dis- 
position. When he was about ten years old, he 
formed a very intimate friendship with Francis 
Courcy, whose parents had recently come to re- 
side in the neighborhood.» They both went to the 
same school. As they took great delight in stu- 
dying, they were in the habit of spending much 
of the time which other boys lost in idleness, in 
reading together some useful and interesting book 
or hearing each other repeat their lessons. 
There was no strife between them, except a con- 
tinual endeavor to surpass each other in the per- 
formance of their duties; one was not jealous of 
the other, but each rejoiced at the success of his 
friend. 

Do not think that their love of study made them 
unsocial or gloomy. They well knew how to 
amuse themselves. Adrien had not his equal in 
playing ball, and Francis spun the top with un- 
common skill, They found that pleasures were 
best enjoyed when they succeeded labor; and 
after their amusements, they returned to their 
books with increased ardor.—With such habits, 
it is not surprising that they were better scholars 
than the greater part of their school-mates. The 
other boys were displeased to hear them praised 
by their teacher, while they themselves only re- 
ceived reproaches for their ignorance or their in- 
dolence. One of these boys, more wicked than 
his companions, resolved to revenge himself. 
Going one day into the school-house before any 
one was there, he took the teacher’s rod and 
threw it into the fire; and the next day he even 
dared to tell the master that Adrien had destroy- 
edit. Adrien was so much surprised by this ac- 
cusation, that he had not the power of defending 
himself; but his friend Francis, who was sure of 
his innocence, did not fear to raise his voice in 
his behalf. ‘*Oh! sir,”” said he to the master, 
“my friend is not guilty. Why should he burn 
the rod? has-he ever been punished with it? If 
he isnot innocent, I am not any more than he, and 

wish to share with him in all the punishment 
which he may receive.” 

The master was very much pleased to see such 
generosity between the two boys, and began to 
Suspect that he had been deceived. He fixed his 
eyes upon the guilty boy who had ‘accused. Adri- 
en, and who was sitting at the other end: of the 
school room. He saw a wicked smile upon. his 
face. He turned his back for a few moments, 
and then turning suddenly around, he saw in the 
hands of the idle boy a small red string. This 
Was enough; the master no longer doubted that 
€ was the real transgressor, because it was the 





fess the deed; and his cruel joy was turned into 
shame and confusion, when he found himself con- 
strained to ask pardon of Adrien before the whole 
school, and forced to receive the very punishment 
which he had wished to have Adrien suffer. 

Adrien, who had recovered from his first sur- 
prize, threw himself upon the neck of his friend, 
who had so well defended him, and embraced him 
with tears of gratitude and joy. Their friend- 
ship, from this day, grew stronger and stronger, 
and their parents rejoiced in that which made 
their children dutiful and virtuous, 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TELLING STORIES.—No. 4. 

The next time the little friends met was at the 
house of Miss Susan, who figures so conspicuous- 
ly in my last account. She received us all with 
her usual bright smile and a cheerful welcome. 
There were no tardy visitors. As soon as the 
clock had struck four, every little foot had passed 
the threshold, and all looked as much interested 
as at our first meeting. As Susan was mistress 
of ceremonies, it was proposed she should begin 
to teil something interesting. 

‘*T suppose you know,” said she, ‘‘that the 
Chinese eat almost every kind of animal. An 
European traveller was invited by one of the rich 
men in a Chinese city to a feast. When seated 
at the table, the gentleman looked round in vain 
for some dish which he had been accustomed to, 
and was at length relieved by seeing what he sup- 
posed to be a roast duck; but to make himself 
more certain before he accepted a joint, he turn- 
ed to a servant who stood behind his chair, and 
as he knew the man could not understand a word 
of English, he contrived to ask the question by 
pointing to the dish and saying in an enquiring 
tone ‘ quack?’ The servant bowed and answered 
with true Chinese gravity,but with a look of satis- 
faction,as if he was sure of giving pleasure, ‘ Bow 
—wow!!?—** Why Susan,” said the children:in a 
breath,—as they all started on their feet, ‘‘ you 
den’t mean they had a cooked dog on the table!” 
‘* Oh yes, but I do,” said she,—with a mischie- 
vous laugh, ‘‘ and how much of it do you think 
you could have eaten?—but that is’nt the best of 
it—you’ll like them better perhaps when I tell 
you that they eat vipers!!” ‘*Oh Susan, how 
can you tell us such awful things?’—we have a 
great mind not to believe you, if we did’nt know 
that you would’nt ‘tell a story even in fun.” 
‘* Well, but don’t you want to know how the Vi- 
per sellers catch these animals? When they 
have discovered one of these reptiles asleep they 
slide the hand along its body so softly as not to 
awake it till they reach its head, which they sud- 
denly grasp so tightly with the thumb and finger 
as to prevent the serpent from escaping or biting 
them. They immediately take away the fangs and 
the poison and put the serpent into a small basket 
which they carry for that purpose at the girdle. 
When once deprived of the fangs and pouches of 
poison, the serpent-is perfectly harmless, There 
girls, Ihave done—now some of you tell something 
more agreeable to these particular young ladies.” 
Susan said this in perfect good humor, for she very 
well knew that her playmates preferred hearing 
her speak than any one of their number. 

Her little cousin next got-up and said she ‘‘ once 
heard of a poodle dog, whose owner, to keep. him, 
in better order, purchased a small whip with which 
he corrected his dog once or twice during a walk. 
On his return, he put the whip on a table in the 
hall, and the next morning it was missing. It'was 
soon afterward found hid in an out-building, and 
again made use of in correcting the dog. Again it 
was lost; but found hidden in another place. On 
watching the dog, who was suspected of being the 
thief, he was seen to take the whip from the hall ta- 
ble and run again away with it in order to hide it. 

















very string by which the rod was hung up over 
the desk. The wicked boy was obliged to con- 






Now that’s a true story; if you did’nt believe 
cousin Susan’s, you may mine, and 1’ll tell you 


. 


the name of the dog’s master, it was James Cum- 
mings.” 

Up jumped a little thing at her elbow and said, 
** Well, now J’lltell one about a dog named Dan- 
die. One time he was left by accident in the 
house of a lady. He kept pretty still for a con- 
siderable time, but as no one came to open the 
door, he became impatient and rang the bell; and 
when the servant opened the door, there was Mr. 
Dandie pulling at the bell rope. After that he 
would ring the bell whenever he was told to, and 
if there was no bell rope in the room, he would 
examine the table, and if he found a hand bell he 
would take it his mouth and ring it. There, I 
think my Dandie is about as smart as the litile 
thief of a dog that Emma just told us about.”’ 

As it was about time to retire, I said to my lit- 
tle friends—Children, these are amusing stories; 
but what good thing can we learn from them? 
One little bright girl said, ‘‘ We can learn to be 
thankful that we have got something better than 
dogs and vipers for dinner.” Another said, ‘If 
we had a whip in our house, I would be a good 
girl, and then father would not want to use it.” 
Another said, ‘‘ We should not think much of a 
little girl who could not do any thing but ring a 
bell.” Aunt Etiza. 

Written for the Youth’s Companion 
THE ANXIOUS FATHER, 

In a solitary walk afew days since, my atten- 
tion was suddenly called to a very aged man has- 
tening through the fields and over the wall into 
the road. 1 read deep anxiety on his counte- 
nance, and. perceived: that his limbs trembled, 
though this may have been the result of his ex- 
treme age, for I should think he was seventy 
years old. He passed me and went to the door 
of a house, and inquired if they. had’ seen his son 
James. They answered him ‘‘ No!” and in a 
moment he overtook me, and would have passed, 
but I quickened my step and asked him where he 
thought his son was. He replied that he had. 
gone fishing and promised to. be at home ai five o’- 
clock, and now it was seven. After we had ex- 
changed a few words, we hastened.on to the pond 
in silence, for the poor. father’s mind was on his 
undutiful boy. When we stood at last on the 
shore of the pond, he called three times in a very 
loud voice, ‘‘ James! James! James!”’ But there 
was no answer except the distant echo which 
mocked the poor father’s anguish. I told him 
not to be discouraged, for if he would notice, we 
were between two hills and his voice could 
not be heard at any distance. I told him if he 
would take the path on the hill, I would run 
along by the shore, and as soon as either of us 
saw him we were to call out aloud. I feltas much 
anxiety for the kind old father as though he was 
my father and I was searching for a brother. I 
had not gone far before I saw two men and a lad 
of sixteen years of age. They were fishing, and 
the lad had just caught a large perch which they 
were all looking at,as I joined them and hastily in- 
quired, ‘Is yourname James?” ‘‘ Yes,” was 
the reply. I shouted as loud as I could, and in a 
moment the father was at the top of the hill, look- 
ing down upon the soos below. I shall never 
forget the scene. e moved not, he spoke not a 
word. I believe he was.thanking God that James 
was alive. I puc my hand on James’ shoulder. 
‘‘Ts that your father, James?” ‘‘ Yes, sir!” 
‘Ts not he very old?” ‘‘ Yes, sir!” ‘* And do 
you love your old father, James, who has but a 
few.days to live?” ‘* Yes, I do!” He spoke 
the truth as he said he did, for a tear was in his 
eye; I-loved the boy at once. ‘‘ Tell me now, if 
you will make me one promise never to promise 
your father anything without performing it to the 
extent of your power?”? He made the promise, 
and I saw him join his father and they went off 
in another direction without speaking to each oth- 
er, or taking the least notice of me, which I read- 
ily overlooked, considering the anxiety of the fath- 





ér and the sorrow of the son. 
One wish was in my mind all the way home, 

















































































Youth’s Companion. 

















that children could but know the anxieties and 
cares of a parent’s heart. If they could have seen 
this poor aged father, I think they must be hard 
hearted ever to give needless and crue] anxiety 
to their parents. 

August, 1835. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 








On expecting too much from Sabbath Scholars. 

Visible success is not, or ought not to be ne- 
cessary to our encouragement; and in making it 
our main object, we expose ourselves to almost cer- 
tain disappointment, for, until we can ascertain the 
value of an immortal soul, nay, the value before 
God of one penitential tear, we shall never know 
what proportion our success has borne to our la- 
bors. There is mention of those who compass 
sea and land to make a proselyte for hell; shall 
we think it too much to do, to make but one for 
heaven? And if we never make one, obedience 
to God, and the honor given him before men by 
our obedience, as it ought to be a sufficient stim- 
ulus to our exertions, so ought it to be our suffi- 
cient satisfaction in them. In almost all circum- 
stances, I believe that we expect too much, and 
desire to see more effect than God intends in the 
propagation of the truth. Jesus, extraordinary.as 
it seems, Jesus himself in his ministry on earth, 
converted, of his own Israel, only a few hundred. 
His inspired apostles gathered but a church out 
of the places in which they ministered; they made 
no impression on the multitude. The most devot- 
ed missionaries in every age have found here and 
there a jewel of the Lord, and fixed them in his 
crown of glory; but the soil they lay buried in, 1s 
still but earth. And we know the profane sceptic 
has had much to say about the slow success of 
God himself in regenerating the world if he really 
so intended. What he intends is done; what we 
intend, will be done only in proportion as we in- 
tend nothing, but to do his will; and it is this in- 
tention, not its results, that he desires of us and 
will reward. 

Nothing is so easy as to teach a child that 
certain words are the right answer to certain oth- 
er words; but to instruct the ignorant to express 
in their own way even what they know, is a very 
difficult thing. We must teach the children the 
meaning of the answers. Yes, and you must 
teach them the meaning of its meanings; and 
when you have done that, if you change the terms of 
your question,they will not understand you. I do 
not propose to alter the method of instruction; but 
that where we have produced a quickness of reply, 
we should not fancy we have done all; and where 
we have not done this, we should not be discour- 
aged by concluding that we have done nothing: 
A great deal may be done imperceptibly. The 
child’s thoughts may be occupied with the things 
she hears of so continually; her feelings may 
be impressed; her conduct may be amended; at 
the least, an evil occupation of the mind may be 
superseded, by the instruction she is receiving, 
though her perceivable increase of knowledge be 
very small, and her power of expressing still Jess. 
I put the seeds into my borders: I watch wish- 
fully day by day to see ifthey appear above the 
ground; many a weed comes up mean time that 
I take to be the flower, and cherish it with much 
self-congratulation; but it turns out a weed, and 
then I despond, and believe my seed is fruitless; 
but the flowers come ‘at last. 

[London Teacher’s Magazine. 





Prayer Meetings among Sabbath scholars in 
Scotland. 


The children in Sabbath schools, all over Scot- 
land, seem moved to meet for prayer among them- 
selves, without the knowledge of their teachers 
I heard of a 
teacher in Golloway who had long labored, as he 
thought without success; none of the young peo- 


in the first instance, in most cases. 


ple to his view appeared particularly impressed; 


sion-house, and it was accepted by-about seven- 
teen. 





wood to pray together. He offered them the ses- 
I heard last night of a teacher in Glasgow, 
coming to the knowledge of four little prayer 
meetings among his scholars. I know a teacher 
in Greenock who has the same happiness. Somes 
sabbath scholars in Campbelltown, Argyleshire, 
were similarly engaged two years ago; I know 
not if they still continue. A few of Mrs. Mc- 
Roberts’ scholars, and a few of mine, meet for the 
same purpose. These cases all being within my 
knowledge, and rather in a secret way, warrants 
the belief that many more are similarly engaged. 
Does this feature of Sabbath schools, in our day, 
not betoken good? I think certainly it does. I 
hope good also from the circumstance, that in 
some places, ministers and people are arousing 
themselves from their lethargy on the same im- 
portant subject.—Jbid. 








MISCELLAN ¥Y. 


Influence of the Gospel. 


A slave in one of the islands of the West Indies, 
who had originally come from Africa, became singu- 
larly valuable to his owner on account of his integrity, 
and general good conduct—so much so, that his mas- 
ter raised him to a situation of some consequence in 
the management of his estate. His owner on one oc- 
casion wishing to purchase twenty additional slaves, 
employed him to make a selection, giving him instruc- 
tions to choose those who were strong and likely to 
make good workmen. The man went to the slave 
market and commenced his scrutiny. He had not 
long surveyed the multitude offered for sale, before he 
fixed his eyes intently upon one old and decrepid 
slave, and tol¢ his master that he must be one. The 
master appeared greatly surprised at his choice, and 
remonstrated against it. ‘The poor fellow begged that 
he might he indulged, when the dealer remarked that 
if they were about to buy twenty he would give them 
the old man into the bargain. ‘The purchase was ac- 
cordingly made, and the slaves were conducted to the 
plantation of their new master; but upon none did the 
selector bestow half the attention and care he did upon 
the poor old decrepid African. He took him to his 
own habitation and Jaid him on his own bed; he fed 
him at his own table; and gave him drink out of his 
own cup; when he was cold hecarried him into the 
sunshine, and when he was hot he carried him into 
the shade of the cocoa-nut tree. Astonished at the at- 
tention of this confidential slave, bestowed upon a fel- 
low slave, his master interrogated him upon the sub- 
ject. He said—* You could not take so intense an 
interest in the old man, but for some special reason: 
he is a relation of yours, perhaps your father?’ ‘ No, 
massa,’ answered the poor fellow, ‘ he no my farder.’ 
‘ He is then an elder brother?? ‘ No, massa, he is no 
my broder.? ‘ Then he is an uncle,or some other rela- 
tion?? * No, massa, he no be of my kindred at all, 
nor even my friend.? ‘ Then,’ asked the master, ‘ on 
what occasion does he excite your interest?? ‘ He is 
my enemy, massa,’ replied the slave; ‘he sold me to 
the slave dealer; and my Bible tells me, when my en- 
emy hunger, feed him; and when he thirst, give him 
drink.’ Missionary Intel. 











Extreme Case of Personal Suffering. 


A hunter, while in the pursuit of a deer, fell into 
one of those deep funnel shaped pits, formed in the 
prairies by the settling of the waters after heavy rains, 
and known by the name of sink holes. To his great 
horror he came in contact at the bottom with a huge 
gristy bear. ‘The monster grappled him; a contest en- 
sued, in which the poor hunter was severely torn and 
bitten, and had a leg and arm broken, but succeeded 
in killing his rugged foe, For several days he re- 
mained at the bottom of the pit, too much crippled to 
move, and subsisting on the raw flesh of the bear, dur- 
ing which time he kept his wounds open that they 
might heal gradually and effectually. He was at 
length enabled to scramble to the top of his pit, and so 
out upon the prairie. With great difficulty he crawl- 
ed toa ravine, formed by a stream then nearly dry. 
Here he took a delicious draught of water, which in- 
fused new life into him; then dragged from pool to 
pool, supporting life with frogs and fish. One day he 
saw a wolf hunt down a deer in a neighboring prairie. 


the wolf, and laying down beside the carcase of the 
deer, remained there until he made several hearty 
meals, by which his strength was much recruited. 





to his great delight, however, he discovered that 
a number of them retired into a secluded part of a 


He immediately crawled from the ravine, drove off 


this he floated until he came to where it emptied into 
the Mississippi. Just at the mouth of the stream he 
found a forked tree which he launched with some 
difficulty, and getting astride of it committed himself 
to the current of the mighty river. In this way he 
floated along until he arrived opposite the fort of Coun. 
cil Bluffs. Fortunately he arrived there in the day. 
time, otherwise he might have floated unnoticed past 
this solitary post, and have perished in the waste of 
waters. Being descried from the fort, a canoe was 
sent to his relief, and he was brought to shore more 
dead than alive. He soon recovered from his wounds, 
but remained maimed for life. 

[ Washington Irving’s Tour on the Prairie. 





A Snake Story. 


The New-York Gazette vouches for the following 
as a true statement: 

‘** A few days since, but a few miles distance in New 
Jersey, a large hawk, seemingly in great hunger, was 
discovered hovering over the barn yard of a cottage, 


poultry below. After repeating his visits for a few 
days, he was fired at, but being missed, did not after- 
ward make his appearance. In the course of a few 
days the gentleman who made the shot, was walking 
over the neighboring grounds when he discovered a 
dead hawk, apparently but a short time deprived of 
life. Upon examination, the cause of thejhawk’s 
death was discovered to have been the swallowing of a 
living rattle snake, which had eaten out of the stomach 
of the bird, and nearly through the skin,near the craw, 
The snake was about eleven inches long. ‘The hawk 
was no doubt the same that eagerly watchedthe poultry, 
but fearing to return, and becoming famished for want 
of food,was obliged to eat his snakeship. The sto- 
mach of the hawk contained no food. It was stuffed, 
and now graces the private collection of a naturalist.” 





A Bride’s Funeral. 
Extract from a Letter from Paris, recently reeeived. 


‘© T saw a funeral the other day on the Boulevards, 
which made a deep impression on me. It was that of 
a young lady, who was to have been married shortly. 
Awhite satin cushion was placed upon the coffin and on 
it was her bridal bouquet and crown of orange flowers, 
with a knot of white ribands and a pair of white gloves. 
At the corners of the cushion were fastened long white 
satin ribands, which were held by four young ladies, 
her intimate friends, dressed in white with long veils, 
and a wreath of white roses round their heads.. It was 
really an affecting sight.” 





Ten to One. 

Strict attention to office hours is a duty ineumbent 
on every public officer. We heard of a case of an 
American Consul in a foreign country, who was not 
remarkable for his attention to duty. A gentleman 
calling upon him one day, found his office shut, and a 
label sticking upon the door with these words: ‘In 
from ten to one.”—Having called again several times 
within those hours, without finding him, he wrote at 
the bottom of the label, ‘* Ten to one he’s not in.” 





An Important Rervection.—Riches, or heauty, or 
whatever hath been, doth but grieve us; that which is, 
doth' not satisfy us; that which shall be is uncertain. 
What folly it is to trust any of them!— Hall. 





POETRY. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO ———_. 

*Tis ever sweet to hear the voice 
Of childhood ringing free; 

It ever makes my heart rejoice, 
To look, dear boy, on thee: 

For in .hy full and speaking eye, 
The light of mind I view, 

While love and joy are hovering nigh 
That face is fond and true. 

I love thee for the sake of one,— 
Of her, who gave thee birth: 

Oh! ne’er her words and precepts shnn, 
More rich than gems of earth; 

Bind them, my dear one, round thine heart, 
Think of them oft each day, 

And never from her counsels part, 
*Though she is far away. 

She is away—but yet her prayer 
Ascends for thee, dear boy; 

Thou art her hope, her joy, her care, 
Oh ne’er those hopes destroy! 

And never from thy parent-bough, 
May’st thou be sadly riven! 








Returning to the ravine, he pursued the course of the 
brook until it grew to be a considerable stream. Down 





Be still to her, what thou art now, 


A treasure, lent by Heaven. A. D. W. 





eagerly watching his opportunity to pounce upon the . 
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